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J.  I*.  ACNEW. 

J.  B.  Agnew,  Esq.,  Representative 
from  Forest  county,  has  had  but  two 
months’  experience  as  a  legislator. 
Short,  however,  as  is  that  time,  he  has 
not  been  a  silent  member ;  and  from  the 
short  speeches  we  have  seen  him  vol¬ 
unteer  our  impression  is  that  he  will  be 
a  member  of  some  activity  from  incli¬ 
nation.  He  possesses  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  and  much  coolness  and  self 
possession.  His  mind  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  vigor;  but  his  judgment  may  in 
most  eases  be  confidently  relied  on. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  mind 
is  its  practical  good  sense.  As  a  speaker 
he  is  one  of  the  most  unequal  in  the 
House.  Those  who  hear  him  at  one 
time  will  often  have  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  themselves  it  is  the  same 
person  when  hearing  him  at  another 
time.  His  matter  is  always  clear.  Not 
only  do  the  ideas  he  means  to  express 
stand  forth  distinctly  and  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order  in  his  own  mind,  but  the  dull¬ 
est  comprehension  cannot  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  them.  It  is  often  otherwise  as  re¬ 
gards  his  manner  of  expressing  him¬ 
self.  Though  sometimes  as  clear, 
smooth  and  natural  as  it  were  possible 
for  man  to  be,  he  is  at  others  confused, 
hesitating  for  want  of  proper  terms, 
then  recalling  them  and  afterwards 
supplying  their  places  with  others 
scarcely  less  unhappy.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  excuse  for  this,  as  first  efforts  at 
speaking  iu  a  legislative  body  very  often 
disconcerts  even  the  most  experienced 
speakers. 

Mr.  Agnew’s  ideas  are  generally  good, 
though  there  is  nothing  original  or  pro¬ 
found  in  them.  He  always  takes  the 
common-sense  view  of  a  subject,  and 
employs  those  arguments  in  favor  of  it 
which  would  naturally  occur  to  a  man 
of  sound  understanding  who  applied  his 
mind  to  the  question.  He  makes  use  of 
no  tropes  or  figures,  and  never  attempts 
oratory.  He  contents  himself  with 
humbler  aims  ;  he  is  satisfied  if  he  has 
convinced  the  House  that  his  is  the 
right  view  of  the  subject  without 
troubling  himself  as  to  what  opinion  is 
formed  of  the  speech. 

His  appearance  and  manners  are 
plain.  There  is  nothing  foppish  in  his 
dress  or  affected  in  his  style.  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  whose  company  one  can 
always  make  himself  at  ease.  He  ap¬ 
pears  full  of  mildness  and  good  nature. 
We  never  yet  knew  him  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  anything  which  indicated 
an  angry  or  unkind  feeling  toward  any 
man  ;  never  does  personalty  escape  his 
lips.  A  spirit  of  good  feeling  towards 
everybody  breathes  throughout  every¬ 
thing  he  says ;  and  his  manner  is  as 
kindly  as  his  matter;  it  is  mild  and  un¬ 
assuming  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
speaks  in  a  low  and  weak,  but  pleasant 
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ble,  but  never  anything  more.  He 
uses  no  gestures  further  than  an 
occasional  gentle  movement  of  his  right 
arm.  His  personal  appearance  is  pre¬ 
possessing;  his  countenance  is  com¬ 
manding— his  features  are  quite  regular. 
His  eyes  assimilate  to  the  brown,  and 
are  full  of  intelligence.  His  complex- 
ion  has  something  of  a  modified  clear¬ 
ness  about  it— -if  such  an  expression  be 
a  correct  one.  His  hair  is  dark  brown; 
his  face  is  full  and  round,  without  the 
slightest  approach  to  corpulency.  It  is 
( redolent  of  health,  and  of  a  cheerful 
and  happy  disposition  of  mind.  He  is 
tall  and  of  a  compact  buiid.  He  is 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  f  r,-  1 

Mr.  Agnew  served  four  years  in  the 
army  ;  was  sheriff  of  Forest  county 
three  years,  and  prothonotory,  register 
and  recorder  of  the  several  courts  of  the 
same  county  for  five  years.  He  is  at 
present  a  practicing  attorney-at-law. 
He  is  very  popular  with  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  vfhorp  he  serves  with  great  faith¬ 
fulness  in  his  representative  capacity, 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 
History  of  Forest  County. 

(CENTENNIAL  A.  D.  1876.) 

BY  SAMUEL  D.  IRWIN,  ESQ., 

A  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pa. 

It  was  a  strange  remark,  that  of  Walpole, 
When  he  said  “Tell  me  not  History,  for  I 
know  that  it  is  false.”  Did  such  uncertainty 
truly  exist,  it  would  be  dreary  nonsense  upon 
this  Centennial  day  to  read  of  the  past ;  but 
might  dwell  in  the  present,'  or  speculate  on 
the  future.  In  writing  history,  there  is  no 
just  cause  for  uncertainty.  The  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  should  not  attempt  to  maintain 
untenable  ground.  For  if  the  historian  holds 
out  false  lights,  his  history  then  deteriorates 
into  a  romance,  and  a  very  mischievous  ro¬ 
mance  it  is  at  that,  because  it  is  clothed  in  the 
garments  of  truth,  yet  lacking  the  substance, 
is  then  no  more  entitled  to  credit  than  the 
story  of  “Sinbad  the  Sailor,”  “  Alladin’s 
Lamp,”  or  “The  Knights  of  the  Burning 
Mountain.”  Therefore,  in  attempting  to 
write  up  a  condensed  history  for  this  occasion, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  open  up  no  “  Pandora’s 
Box,”  out  of  which  shall  fly  evils  and  decep¬ 
tions  from  which  errors  may  swarm  ;  but  aim 
at  a  concise  style, backed  by  unvarnished  truth. 

July  4,  1876,  marks  the  100th  year  in  our 
political  calendar  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  Yet  at  that  'time  ( 1776  )  our  county  y 
was  in  the  Indian  Territory,  unreclaimed  from 
the  savage,  and  was  not  invaded  by  the  white  h 
man  save  a  traveling  missionary  or  an  intrepid  § 
trader,  but  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  -' 
red  man,  who  claimed  it.  as  his  birthright.—  1 
Eighteen  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  tj 
pendence  was  signed,  that  is  to  say,  in  April,  f 
1794,  came  the  surveyors,  with  their  chains ■ 
and  the  old  Rittenhouse  compasses,  to  survey  ■' 
the  lands  taken  up  by  the  Old  Holland  Land 
Co.,  and  which  were  afterwards  patented  and 


titles  perfected  to  a  large  portion  by  the  Ilol-  j 
landers.  This  Holland  Land  Co.,  I  find  by 
i  examining  the  old  surveys,  consisted  of  Wil¬ 
helm  Willink,  Nicholas  Van  Stopplnirst, 
Christian  Van  Eighen,  Hendrick  Vollenhoven,  I 
and  Rutger  Jan  Schimmelphennick,  names 
1.  that  sound  similar  to  those  of  the  Knioker- 
S  bocker  times  at  New  Amsterdam.  At  that 
time  the  lands  were  classified  in  Dists.  No  5 
and  6  of  the  Purchase  from  the  Indians  of  1784. 
The  tracts  to  the  east  of  us  were  laid  out  after 
leaving  the  river  usually  in  1,000  acre  lots. — 
Other  prominent  early  warrantees  were  Jona¬ 
than  Mifflin,  Gen.  Harmer,  Geo.  Meade  ( an¬ 
cestor  of  Gen.  Meade,)  and  others.  While 
•  west  of  the  river  some  of  the  tracts  were  pat- 
?  onted  by  Pierce  Butler,  who  was  a  man  of  note 
in  early  times.  The  farms  of  Geo.  S.,  William 
l  and  Isaac  C.  Siggins.  near  West  Hickory,  are 
t  on  the  Butler  warrants.  This  whole  territory 
v,  .was  then  embraced  within  the  limits  of  North 
nmberland  Co.,  which  seems  almost  incom¬ 
prehensible,  considering  that  the  county  now 
known  by  that  name  lies  about  200  miles  to¬ 
ward  the  rising  sun.  What  a  field  for  reflec¬ 
tion  !  What  an  expanse  of  land  in  1794,  with 
its  rivers,  hills,  plains  and  valleys — what  a  di¬ 
versified  population  the  Quaker,  Moravian 
and  Presbyterian  on  the  east  side,  and  theln- 
dian  savage  on  the  west,  worshipping  the 
Great  Spirit,  hunting,  fishing,  living  and  dyirm 
as  his  fathers  had  done  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  him.  All  this  in  the  then  county  of 
Westmoreland.  Reflect,  too,  over  the  then 
j magnificent  county,  larger  than  Holland  or 
| Switzerland  then  imagine  the  counties  as 
they  now  exist  would  have  made  for  it  town¬ 
ships!  what  magnificent  townships!  This 
part  of  Northumberland  a  few  years  after  be¬ 
came  Allegheny  county,  and  shortly  after  the 
world  knew  it  as  Lycoming.  Then  in  1800 
“Old  Venango”  was  erected  into  a  county 
out  of  parts  of  the  last  2  named.  Afterwards 
-  J  efferson  was  made  a  county  in  1804,  from  which 
4  townships  were  taken,  on  the  Htli  of  April, 
1848,  into  a  county  called  Forest,  which  now 
consist  of  3  townships,  known  as  Barnett, 
Jenks  and  Howe,  containing  almost  200  square 
miles,  but  was  not  really  organized  for  judi- 
-  cial  purposes  until  about  1851,  with  Marien- 
ville  for  the  county  seat.  This  place  was  for 
years  known  as  “Blood’s  Settlement,”  altho’ 
the  place  was  really  then  named  Marienville. 

A  small  2  story  frame  building  was  used  as  a 
court  bouse.  Jail  they  had  none.  In  1800  the 
(population  consisted  of  898  inhabitants,  all 
told.  This  territory  was  doubled  in  area  and 
quadrupled  in  population  in  Oct.  I860  by  the 
addition  of  5  townships  of  Venango,  and  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  Oct.  31, 1865,  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  act  —viz :  Jacob  Zeigler  of  i 
Butler  Co  ,  James  A.  Leech  of  Mercer  Co  , 
and  Cornelius  Fulkerson  of  Venango  Co.,  — i 
made  Tionesta  the  county  seat  of  the  county 
as  remodeled,  it  being  the  center  of  popuhi-i 
tion,  and  for  other  reasons  appearing  in  their  | 
report.  In  1870  the  population  numbered  in 
the  county  4,010. 

Beyond  doubt  the  earliest  incidents  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  history  of  our  little  county  of  For¬ 
est  are  there  recorded  in  the  plain  and  truth¬ 
ful  annals  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Time 
this  carries  us  beyond  the  century  a  little,  but 
we  have  a  very  well  defined  and  plainly 
marked  history  by  a  truthful  and  vigorous 
writer.  The  records  contained  in  the  Life  of 


DavidZiesberger  ana  m  .uoskiel's  History  are  | 
of  too  extraordinary  a  complexion  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  while  it  sometimes  reads 
like  a  romance,  it  has  truth  for  its  foundation 
well  defined.  Ziesberger  was  an  Austrian,  and 
the  best  linguist  of  all  his  people.  He  under¬ 
stood  5  or  6  Indian  languages,  which  gave  him 
great  power  with  the  savages  That  admira¬ 
ble  book,  his  Life,  by  Bishop  Scliwientz,  con¬ 
sists  of  over  700  pages,  and  bis  own  notes  show 
the  endurance  and  energy  of  the  man  Fortu¬ 
nate  for  history,  Ziesberger  kept  full  notes.- 
This  extraordinary  man  determined  it  appears 
in  the  summer  of  1767  to  make  an  exploratory 
trip  to  the  Indians  of  the  Allegheny  River, 
and  took  with  him  a  companion  whom  he 
called  Anthony.  His  friends  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  going  into  the  howling  wilderness. 
He  struck  the  Allegheny  in  Potter  Co., .  it  is 
supposed.  The  Seneca  Indians  there  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  further,  depicting  the 
danger  of  his  route  ;  but  the  good  man  pro¬ 
ceeds,  altho’  told  that  the  Indians  at  Goshgo- 
shunk  were  very  ugly,  full  of  witchcraft,  and 
would  murder  him — that  they  were  of  the 
Monsey  tribe,  who  were  especially  hostile  — 
But  he  proceeds,  and  arrives  at  Goshgoshunk 
on  the  16th  Oct  ’67,  which  consisted  in  point 
of  fact  of  3  towns  near  the  mouth  of  Tionerta 
Creek.  Ziesberger  and  his  friend  stopped  at 
the  place  now  known  as  Holeman’s  Flats, 
from  the  description  given.  Altho’  he  had 
traveled  among  Indians  before,  he  found  him¬ 
self,  according  to  his  own  recorded  testimony, 
among  the  worst  lot  he  had  ever  seen.  They 
resembled  demons,  and  to  a  congregation,  of 
murderers  and  Indian  roughs  he  preached 
the  first  sermon  they  had  ever  heard.  He  un¬ 
derstood  their  language  to  perfection,  was 
known  and  called  by  an  Indian  name,  and  so 
got  the  blind  side  of  these  desperadoes— got 
their  attention,  and  laid  down  the  truth  to 
them  in  its  purity.  He  writes  in  his  journal : 
“Never  yet  did  I  see  so  clearly  depicted  in  the 
faces  of  Indians  the  blackness  of  liell  and  tlie 
power  of  the  Gospel.”  A  fine  painting  of  this 
was  made  by  Mr.  Schussele,  a  Philadelphia 
artist,  for  Mr.  John  Jordan  Jr,  is  in  the  Art 
collection  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  ;  and 
John  Sartain,  the  celebrated  engraver,  struck 
some  engravings  of  it,  a  proof  copy  of  which 
was  presented  to  John  Thompson,  Eli  Berlin 
and  Jas.  K.  Clark,  Commissioners  of  Forest 
County,  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pa.,  as 
well  as  an  original  copy  of  Ziesberger’ s  own 
hand-writing,  being  a  receipt  for  going  express 
for  the  Governor  to  the  enemy  Indians,  ending 
with  these  characteristic  words:  “I  say  re¬ 
ceived  by  me,  David  Zeisber.”  Forest  county 
has  also  a  copy  of  his  Life,  presented  by  the 
l  same  Society.  The  History  tells  of  the  pow¬ 
wows  and  rookeries  the  Indians  got  up,  of  the 
'  struggles  of  this  good  man  with  one  Wango 
man,  who  opposed  his  messages.  How  Wan- 
!  goman  was  ‘  flaxed  out  ’  in  debate  in  the  end, 
and  was  a  conqueaed  man  Yet  still  the  false 
Indian  prophet  gave  him  trouble  at  times.— 
These  pagans  were  divided  in  opinion, as  wiser 
people  were  of  old  ;  yet  the  majority  request 
the  missionary  to  remain  among  them  and 
teach  them  Christianity  and  civilization.  He 
left  a  short  time  in  1768,  came  back,  and  by 
this  time  found  a  few  had  traders  in  the  camp. 
How  the  Indians,  in  1769,  destroyed  more 
than  2,000  deer  on  the  Allegheny  River — how 
it  was  determined,  on  account  of  fresh  out- 
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reaks  ot  the  pagans  at  Goshgoslmnk,  to  re 
move  to  Lawanakhanek  ( East  Hickory — as 
the  word  is  translated  ‘meeting  of  the  waters, 
Beaver  and  Hickory,)  and  how  a  mission  was 
maintained  there,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the1 
river,  and  a  few  miles  above  the  first  mission, 
where  Senseman  and  the  civilized  Indians  re¬ 
moved  in  April,  17(59.  How  they  remained 
there  until  April,  1770,  when  this  mission  was 
broken  up,  and  and  in  canoes  all  started  down 
the  river  and  were  joined  at  Goshgoshunk  by 
a  few  of  the  Christian  Indians  there,  as  they 
I  all  floated  down  the  river  to  Fort  Pitt,  where 
they  arrived  before  the  first  of  May.  This  is 
the  substance  of  our  earliest  history. 

In  the  History  of  Forest,  published  in  the 
Forest  Press  in  1868-9,  a  slight  mistake  occurs 
in  the  5th  chapter,  relating  to  the  first  white 
settler,  where  it  is  made  to  appear  that  Eli 
Holeman  was  the  first  bona  fide  settler  of  For¬ 
est  county.  The  writer  has  found  this  to  be 
not  technically  correct.  What  is  written  of 
early  settlers  should  be  of  a  definite  type,  while 
in  tracing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  an  unciv¬ 
ilized  and  barbaric  people  on  the  other  hand 
the  mark  is  not  always  hit  exactly.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  early  settlers  coming  through  first 
hands  is  consequently  reliable,  or  nearly  so, 
and  from  its  nature  is  biographical  rather  than 
traditionary  in  most  instances.  The  first  set- 
|  tiers,  upon  the  authority  of  Judge  John  A 
Dale,  were  the  Valentine  family,  who  settled 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Jamieson  Flats, 
in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  some  3  years  be¬ 
fore  Eli  Holeman  came  Mrs.  Valentine  was 
very  superstitious,  believing  in  witches,  &c. 
§he  brought  with  her  to  the  country  George 
Tubbs,  a  son  by  a  former  husband,  who  lived 
just  below  the  run.  Mr.  Valentine  cleared  up 
a  piece  of  land  and  planted  out  a  large  orchard 
of  apple  trees.  This  homestead,  Valentine 
and  his  wife  dying,  became  vested  by  will  of 
Mrs.  Valentine  in  Mrs  Barbara  McGee  and 
her  husband  John  McGee  John,  after  living 
there  5  or  G  years,  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  country,  and  to  use  his  own  words  “  dislo¬ 
cated  himself  to  Columbiana  county,”  having- 
in  the  meantime  sold  out  the  old  Valentine  S 
property  to  John,  son  of  William  Middleton. 
This  latter  settled  on  the  Allegheny,  and  built 
the  ‘  Red  House,’  so  called.  His  settlement 
is  dated  1802  He  was  the  first  school  teacher  | 
in  our  borders.  To  the  late  Dr.  W.  F  Hunter 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  humorous 
sketch  of  the  Red  House  :  It  was  the  largest ' 
house  in  this  section.  It  was  built  by  Middle- 
ton  on  Jamieson  Flats,  with  an  eye  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  and  church  together,  one  room  be¬ 
ing  set  apart  for  a  church  room.  About  the  j 
time  it  was  dedicated  as  a  church  a  pioneer 
who  combined,  like  the  house,  more  than  one 
qualification,  being  a  surveyor,  justice  of  the 
peace  and  preacher,  came  and  preached.  The 
subject  of  the  text  was  the  meeting  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  the  original 
manner  in  which  the  text  was  handled,  with 
the  attending  circumstances,  [he  likened  him¬ 
self  to  Solomon  and  a  certain  lady  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  the  Queen]  called  forth  some 
humor  on  the  part  of  the  pioneer  audience  — 
The  speaker,  enraged,  changed  his  tactics  and 
charged  on  the  people,  threatening  them  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law  and  the  general  judg¬ 
ment  in  hoc  modo.  “  You  may  laugh  now, 
you  brats  of  Babel, but  raethinksl  see  a  dread- 
ful  time  approaching — yes,  see  it  a  coming  ! 


There  will  be  aTternble  time  !  Volcanoes  will 
burst  forth,  hither  and  yon,  and  waves  of 
liquid  fire  will  flow  higher  than  these  bills,— 
and  rocks  and  great  trees-ah,  will  sweep  howl¬ 
ing  by  in  empty  space  ah  !  borne  by  a  tem¬ 
pest  of  fire  ah  !  and  I  tell  you  brothers  and 
sisters,  about  that  time  it  will  not  be  very  safe 
to  be  out  neither."  This  church  didn’t  break 
up,  as  the  Moravian  mission  had  done.  No 
steeple  adorned  it,  but  while  Middleton  re¬ 
mained  in  it  he  imitated  Paul  at  Rome,  “In 
his  own  house  receiving  all  who  came  unto 
him  Spending  half  his  time  in  church,  he 
lived  literally  by  the  altar. 

Eli  Holeman,  father  of  Hon.  Alexander  late¬ 
ly  deceased,  settled  at  Holeman' s  Ferry  in  the 
:  spring  of  1800,  and  he  continued  there  until 
his  death  in  1825  He  established  a  ferry 
|  which  bears  his  name  to  this  day  on  his  farm, 
t  that  point  where  the  State  Road  that  led 
from  Milesburg  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek  to  Va  - 
1  terford  crossed  the  Allegheny  Most  of  the 
early  settlers  crossed  here.  Eli  was  born  in 
Chester  Co.  in  1755.  In  the  Pa.  militia  he 
j  participated  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  I 
I  Germantown  and  other  conflicts  for  Independ- 
■  enee.  When  he  removed  to  Forest  Co.  his 
I  nearest  white  neighbors  were  Moses  Hicks, 
who  lived  where  David  G.  Hunter  now  lives, 
and  Patrick  McCrea,  an  Irishman  who  settled 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Eagle  Rock.  Hicks 
moved  down  the  Ohio  about  1805  Holeman 
was  familiar  with  the  noted  chief  Cornplanter, 
otherwise  called  Captain  O’Bail,  who  often 
stopped  at  his  cabin.  His  headquarters  were 
I  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warren.  No  cases  of 
Indian  atrocity  occurred,  said  Judge  Holeman, 
j  after  my  father  moved  to  this  country. 

Hon,  Alex.  Holeman,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
1  born  in  Lycoming  Co.  in  1790  Before  his 
vision  passed  the  long  train  of  emigration  that 
passed  his  father’s  ferry  on  that  old  Bald  Ea- 
i  gle  Road,  but  few  of  those  emigrants  now  re¬ 
main  in  the  land.  He  witnessed  the  dawn  of 
|  civilization  here,  and  stood  a  witness  of  its  . 

!  progress.  He  saw  the  wigwam  of  the  savage 
deserted,  “and  the  white  man’s  cabin  rise  be- 
1  ncatli  the  trees  ”  Thus  passed  before  him  as 
[  it  were  a  picture — a  moving  panorama  of  life 
j  such  as  will  not  be  the  fate  of  any  hearer  of 
this  sketch  to  witness.  In  brief,  whether  we 
I  view  him  as  Co.  Auditor,  Commissioner,  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace,  Associate  Judge  or  Member 
j  of  the  Legislature,  he  filled  every  office  with 
'■honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  people  :  but 
beyond  and  above  all,  he  impressed  you  as  one 
of  Nature’s  noblemen. 

The  first  settler  east  of  the  Allegheny  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Forest  county, 

(  said  Judge  Holeman  to  the  writer,)  was  John 
Range  Sr.  He  settled  at  Tionestaou  the  bank 
of  the  Allegheny  River  a  few  rods  above  where 
the  Bridge  now  stands.  He  came  about  1815. 
From  the  late  Jacob  Sbriver  of  Tionesta  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  particulars  of  John  Range 
Sr. :  He  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
State  in  1-746.  He  died  at  Tionesta  in  1826, 
aged  80  years.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  in  1785  he  obtained  a 
land  warrant  for  his  services,  which  was  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  T.  Shallas  Range,  his  eld¬ 
est  son  He  examined  the  country  in  1808  in 
company  with  other  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
located  at  Tionesta  in  1816  with  bis  family.  — 
The  Lottery  Warrant  No.  511  dated  May  17, 
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"1785,  "tadWW  acres,  taking  ^ar[!^|e 
l  scope  of  bottom  land  extending  from  Tubh 
Run  to  include  the  flats  on  winch  G.  Av .  Dith- 
ridce  now  lives  This  whole  tract  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Saqualinget,  which  is  by  in- 
tevnretation  Place  of  Council.  Council  Run 
Skes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  near  its 
moutli  Indian  councils  were  formeily  helc . 

One  work  of  his  still  remains,  that  is  hiscana 

as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  which,  although 
filled  up  in  places,  can  be  plainly  traced  by  the 

“lothisfay.  I‘rVb7w’ThaS“Sf- 
at  the  swamp  just  back  of  Col,  Thomas i  res 

clence  and  ending  on  Jacob  Wenk  s  lot  on  the 
back  channel  of  the  Allegheny  River.  To-day 
it  teaches  us  a  lesson  on  industry.  JNo  enBi 
M  “could  have  laid  out  frith  hie 
ter  o-rade,  or  devised  a  scheme  to  effect  tne 
obiect  any  better.  Mr  Range  used  to  relate, 
party  of  about  100  settle, -y.  » 
pursued  Indians  from  Allegheny  and  W  es, 
moreland  counties  into  these  parts  .  _  lln 
nartv  found  the  Indians  they  were  after  in  the 
woods  up  the  Allegheny.  The  scouts  all  hid 
behind  trees,  each  man  selecting  his  victim. 
AH  the  Indians  who  were  not.  killed  by  the  first 
fire  were  pursued  and  shot  while  crossing  the 
rivor  This  corroborates  the  statement  made 
by  David  Walters  Sr  ,  which  is  published  m 
the  12th  chapter  of  the  History  of  Poiest 
County,  where  the  whole  circumstances  are 
o-iven  in  detail,  as  they  were  related  to  Mi . 
Jeremiah  Bonner,  who  kindly  furnished  the 
writer  with  a  statement  from  the  venerable 

Mr.  Walters  himself  to  him  m  the  year  1851. 
Altho’  a  digression,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  a  brief  statement  of  these  circumstances.  | 
In  August.  1796,  the  settlers  of  Westmoreland 
were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  a  few  cabins 
burned  :  but  before  sunrise  the  savages  made 
their  escape.  The  alarm  was  given,  the  set¬ 
tlement  aroused,  and  the  citizens  volunteered 
±o  pursue  the  robbers  who  had  fled  as  was 
found  by  their  trail  up  the  Allegheny  Rivei 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  i  lonesta  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  the  pursuers  reached 
the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  they  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance  up  the  river  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  smoke  of  the  wigwams  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  where  they  discovered 
-the  Indians  were  crossing  to  the  west  side  and 
preparing  to  encamp.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  by  the  riflemen  to  prevent  discovery, 
and  not  alarm  the  Indians-  They  fell  back  to 
Tioudsta  by  a  circuitous  route,  crossed  the 
river"  and  by  a  rapid  march  flanked  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  night,  forming  a  semi-circle 
around  them  as  they  were  encamped  on  the. 
river  bank.  In  the  morning  the  riflemen  were 
not  .slow  to  discover  by  the  preparations  the 
Indians  were  making  that  a  new  raid  was  con¬ 
templated.  (  Said  Walters )  We  crawled  qui- 
■-V  et-lv  down  the  hill,  making  our  lines  closer, 
1  until  we  were  within  rifle-shot,  and  lay  quiet 
until  daylight.  Previous  arrangement  had 
been  made  to  count  off  right  and  left,  and  to 
fire  upon  them,  each  man  selecting  his  victim 
accordingly.  The  arrangement  was  so  effec¬ 
tual,  that  when  the  company  fired,  but  few  of 
the  Indians  escaped — only  2  succeeded  m  get¬ 
ting  away  after  they  were  driven  into  the  liv¬ 
er  One  of  these  alarmed  the  Indian  village 
at' East  Hickory.  Among  the  slain  was  a  large 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  with  the  matirau- 
ders.  We  then  went  to  the  village^but  no  rae 
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,  wigwam  the  crops  of  com.  This 

iotfef S  extent  “that endurancehad  ceased 
I  t0^oaretornto  John  Range  he  left  2  sons 
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living  at  v™SQ7f^s  feef  and  becoming 
the  county, ,  he  Ge^ewee  Co  ,  N.Y., 

discouraged,  ori(TinaUy  came  here. 

1  ^  in  1800  the  first  township  officers  weto 4lecto 
m  ed,  said  Judge  Holeinan,  when  the  teis itoiy 

I  S  Allegheny". 

lt  wa|  ab£jJ  ^SamuT  Dal? wL  “hi  Deputy 
I  Svtyor0  Dale  was  succeeded  by  Horn  John 
S;  who  carried  on  the  surveys  from  1802. 

I  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  after  whom  Kingstey 
I  township  was  J wandered 

1  river  on  a  raft.  He  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 

tint  all  kinds  of  game  abounded.  Be  first 
)  settled  at  Oldtown,  but  soon  removed  to  what 
is  now  called  Newtown.  Be  was  a  man  about| 

I6  feet  in  bight  and  well  proportioned,  posses¬ 
sing  good  judgment,  yet  lacking  m education. 
IHs  kindness  and  hospitality  is  well  remem- 
hired bv  the  early  settlers  on  Tionesta  Creek. 
He  gave  most  of  the  names  to  the  streams  m 
:L  ficinity  of  his  settlement— as,  for  instance. 
Jug  Handle  Run,  because  he_bioke  the  han¬ 
dle  of  his  jug  there  ;  Jake’s  Run,  from  tne 

name  of  a  man  who  built  a  hunting  shanty  on 
fits  banks  ;  Bear  Creek,  so  namad  because  he 
killed  a  bear  near  its  waiers  ;  Salmon  CieeR, 
because  he  shot  a  salmon  near  its  mouth  • 
Lamentation  Run,  because  this  pioneer  heard 
doleful  noises  of  wild  animals  near  its  mouth, 
&c  Kingsley  wanted  no  neighbors— 2  or  3 
|  fettling  within  a  mile  of  him,  he  sold  out  his 
lands  to  Hamilton  Stow,  who  was  a  man  of 
e-reat  energy  of  character  and  correct  business 
IE  S  «  joined  b,  Wheeler  and  Du- 
senbury,  who  turned  the  resources  of  the  For¬ 
est  to  Account.  as  they  lumbered  on  a  scale 
that  had  not  been  known  before  flietr  time 
Am  on"  the  early  settlers  was  Henry  Gates, 
who  came  to  the  country  and  settled  near  Old- 
town  about  the  year  1806.  That  year  was  a 
very  cold  one  throughout ;  the  settler  s  weie 
obliged  to  dig  up  their  seed  potatoes  to  sub- 
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e  came  with  his  son  John  and  son 
in-law  Anthony  Coursin,  and  for  many  years 
after,  in  conjunction  with  7/oleman  and  the 
Hunters,  supplied  the  surrounding-  country 
with  corn,  and  gave  i he  Tionesta  Creek  Settle¬ 
ment  the  name  of  Egypt.  He  died  and  was 
buried  on  the  mountain  side  near  Oldtown. 

About  the  year  1816  Hon  John  A.  Dale  and 
his  brother  Jos.  G.  Dale,  now  an  Associate 
Judge  of  Forest,  grand-sons  of  .Henry  Gates, 
came  to  the  country  from  Center  Co.,  and  they 
attended  the  first  school  on  Tionesta  Creek 
Mark  Noble  strayed  into  this  region  shortly 
after  Gates  came,  and  with  his  family  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek. 

Maj.  Jas.  Hillings  came  here  from  Allcghe 
ny  Co  He  took  an  early  and  active  part  in 
the  settlement  of  this  section.  At  Tionesta  he 
built  the  first  hotel  in  1825.  Hfi  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  our  oldest  inhabitants.  He  died  at 
Tionesta  in  1860,  aged  73  years. 

Contemporary  with  Maj  Hidings  came  Rev. 
Hezekiah  May,  who  settled  first  near  Old- 
town,  then  removed  to  Oldtown,  which  was 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village.  He  was 
a  New  England  man,  and  brought  with  him 
all  the  energy  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that 
section.  Clearing  up  a  farm  at  Oldtown,  he 
left  it  with  a  couple  sons  and  removed  to  Tio¬ 
nesta  village  and  purchased  the  farm  of  Jas 
Range.  He  devoted  himself  to  farming  and 
preaching.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  he  came  directly  here  from  Franklin, 
where  lie  preached  about  a  year  to  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  that  place.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
conversational  power,  and  fond  of  a  joke.  As 
a  writer,  his  descriptions  are  living  pictures. 
His  description  of  the  Burnt  Woods  of  Maine 
for  his  friend  Jedediah  Morse’s  General  Ge¬ 
ography  is  a  notable  instance  He  was  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  an  excellent  constitu¬ 
tion,  with  excellent  mental  characteristics  — 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  ex¬ 
celled  particularly  as  a  linguist  He  died  Ju¬ 
ly  4,  1843,  aged  70  years.  Hiswite,  Margaret 
White  May,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Peregrine  White,  was  a  woman  of  ex¬ 
cellent  attainments,  and  died  lamented  by 
;  '  many  kindred  and  friends  on  July  4,  1868, 
surviving  her  husband  just  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  their  sons,  3  are  living — H.  H.  May 
of  Tionesta,  and  Benj.  and  Selden  T.,  who 
now  reside  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  all  of  whom 
have  been  prominent  actors  in  the  business  of 
reclaiming  the  wilds  of  Forest  Co. 

Hon.  Cyrus  Blood,  the  founder  of  Forest 
Co.  as  it  originally  stood,  was  boxn  in  N.  H. 
in  March,  1775 — was  a  teacher  in  Chambers- 
burg  Academy  when  only  22  years  old — was 
after-wards  Professor  of  a  College  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.  While  there  he  married,  and  was 
offered  a  Professorship  in  Dickinson  College, 
but  declined  it.  His  health  failing,  he  eonclu- 
ded  to  visit  Western  Pa.,  and  finding  an  un¬ 
broken  wilderness,  at  once  conceived  the  idea 
of  locating  and  founding  a  new  Co  This  was 
jin  the  year  1833,  when  lie  hewed  his  way  thro’ 
the  woods  with  his  family,  finding  noroads  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Marienvillc,  called  af¬ 
ter  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Marien  F.  Hunt,  wife 
.of  Col.  John  D.  Hunt,  who  came  also  in  1833, 
and  who  is  a  man  of  prominence,  having  filled 
I  many  important  offices.  He  now  resides  on 
|  the  site  where  B1  >od  located.  The  settlement 
for  many  years  was  known  as  “Blood’s  Settle- 
I ment  Th^etailsof  the  life  and  experience 
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of  Cyrus  Blood  would  fill  a  volume,  but  space 
will  not  permit.  He  expired  Jan.  12,  1860, 
and  as  his  physician  remarked,  “he  lived  an  | 
hundred  years  in  64  years  and  10  months.”— 
He  died  at  his  home  among  his  kindred  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  and  in  his 
time  was  a  scholar,  farmer,  surveyor  and  As¬ 
sociate  Judge,  and  more  than  all  this  an  hon¬ 
est  man.  After  a  few  years  Blood  was  followed 
into  the  wilderness  by  James  Eldridge,  Jacob 
Mercilliott  and  John  F.  Gaul  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  S.  F.  Rohrer  from  Lancaster,  and  Aaron 
Brockway  from  Ohio. 

Wm.  Patterson  of  Howe  township  came 
early  too.  This  old  patriarch  still  lives  where 
he  settled,  and  is  now  almost  87  years  oid. — 
In  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters 
-.  of  Scotland,  and  he  is  imbued  with  their  spir¬ 
it,  too,  reading  daily  the  books  handed  down 
by  his  fathers,  some  of  which  are  nearly  200 
years  old. 

In  1840,  solitary  and  alone,  without  “  chick 
orohild,”  came  Thomas  Nugent  and  built  a 
cabin  in  the  wilds  of  Jenks,  where  he  still  re 
sides.  He  has  performed  the  parts  of  farmer, 
surveyor  and  hunter.  He  once  by  way  of  di¬ 
version  crawled  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  and 
captured  a  den  of  young  wolves — there  were  5 
of  them  in  the  lot,  -“of  which,”  he  says,  “I 
killed  4,  but  saved  the  5th  for  luck  for  a  pet, 
but  it  soon  became  ugly,  and  killed  my  dogs 
and  cats,  when  I  cooked  its  hash  with  a  bullet  ” 
“The  latch-string  of  Tom’s  cabin  is  never 
pulled  in,”  and  to  arrive  at  his  cabin  is  the 
weary  fisherman’s  hope  and  hunter’s  delight. 

Of  all  the  hunters  that  ever  roamed  the 
woods  of  Forest,  the  name  of  Uncle  Billy 
Grove  is  the  most  familiar.  He  is  now  78  years  I 
old,  and  comes  and  goes  as  regular  as  the 
spring  birds.  Altho’  not  a  citizen  of  Forest, 
he  has  done  his  most  mighty  works  here.  He  > 
is  a  genuine  Leather-Stocking  on  a  hunt  — 
none  of  your  dress-parade,  feather  bed  style 
of  men. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Felton,  who  was  a  still 
i  hunter  of  great  reputation,  is  familiar  to  many; 
while  the  name  of  Robert  Guyton  suggests 
the  cam p' in  the  woods  and  the  deer  hanging 
on  cross  poles  before  the  door  thereof.  Guy¬ 
ton  is  “McGregor  on  his  native  heath  ”  Dan 
Black  too  is  an  old  hunter  of  merit  Ben  Chil- 
son,  too,  let  us  not  forget  him,  who  was  at 
home  in  the  woods,  and  who,  like  Mike  Fink, 
“could  singe  the  eye-winkers  of  a  wolf  at  150 
yards,” — who  always  came  out  neck  and 
shoulders  ahead  on  a  hunting  story,  which 
stories  wrere  a  burlesque  on  the  braggadocia 
stories  so  often  told.  While  remembering  him 
with  a  smile,  remember  him  with  sadness  too. 
Remember  that  on  the  morning  of  Dec  26, 
1856,  near  the  head-waters  of  Queen  Creek, 
the  dead  man  was  found  by  Jacob  Shriver  and 
Tisdale,  close  by  a  dry  pine  stub,  which  he 
had  hacked  with  his  tomahawk  to  start  a  fire 
to  save  his  life.  He  had  been  frozen  to  death. 
Time  fails  me  to  tell  of  McBride,  Selders,  and 
j Maj.  Goodman.  One  word  in  regard  to  the 
Major,  by  way  of  digression  :  He  and  Alex. 
Henage  were  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War. — 
They  are  the  only  Mexican  veterans  that  live 
within  the  borders  of  Forest.  They  were  with 
Taylorfirst,  and  Scott  afterwards  -were  pres¬ 
ent  at  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  Molino  del 
Rey,  and  the  taking  of  the  City  by  Scott  — 
Henage  belonged  to  the  4th  Regular  Infantry, 
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and  Major  Goodman  was 
and  a  Major  in  the  last  war. 

Among  the  comparatively  early  settlers  was 
Quintiu  Jamieson,  who  hailed  from  the  Land  *  ... 
*  of  Burns.  lJe  came  from  Ayrshire,  and  was 
a  man  of  some  note  there,  where  he  had  held 
the  offices  of  Factor  of  the  Markets,  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  &c.  He  settled  on 
the  land  improved  by  Middleton.  He  was  a 
man  of  energy,  education  and  firmness.  Of 
his  sons,  only  one  remains  in  the  county,  Gil¬ 
bert,  who  is  one  of  our  prominent  citizens  and 
lives  on  the  place  his  father  settled,  and  can 
point  out  the  apple  trees  planted  by  Middle- 
ton  that  escaped  the  vengeful  hand  of  Tubbs. 

George  Siggins,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
extensive  Siggins  family  of  Forest  and  Venan¬ 
go,  was  born  in  Sligo  Co.,  Ireland,  of  Scotch- 
.  B»Iglisli  ancestry,,  in  1718,  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 


ica  in  1793,  and  in  Center  Co.,  Pa  ,  married 
|  Jane  Young  in  1800.  Coming  Wept,  he  settled 
first  at  Stewart’s  Run,  Pa.,  in  1801,  where  he 
took  up  a  farm  on  a  settler’s  right,  that  he 
i  ascertained  to  his  mortification  was  within 
the  broad  acres  of  the  Holland  Land  Co.  Grant. 
lie  then  removed  to  West  TTickory.  In  1815 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  was  marched  to  the 
frontier.  After  the  War  he  cleared  up  the 
Flats  at  the  mouth  of  West  TTickory,  and  there 
resided  until  his  death,  that  occurred  in  1865. 
Six  sons  and  three  daughters  constituted  his 
family.  He  lived  to  see  each  of  his  sons  the 
v  owner  and  cultivator  of  a  farm,  according  to 
jiis  wish.  77 is  father  and  mother  were  original 
Methodists  under  John  Wesley’s  ministration. 
Of  his  sons,  only  2  survive,  Isaac  and  John  Y. 
77is  descendants  are  numerous,  and  partake 
of  the  spii  it  of  their  worthy  ancestor. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  German  Settle 
menl.  The  first  to  arrive  from  the  Faderland 
was  TTenry  Zuendell,  who  located  on  the  farm 
on  which  TTenry  Kiser  now  resides,  with  his 
brother  Adam.  Among  those  who  followed 
soon  after  was  Herman  Blum,  who  came  from 
the  village  of  Swebta  in  Hesse  Cassel.  He 
was  enrolled  in  the  levy  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  and 
was  in  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  during 
t  the  years  1813  14  15.  Coming  to  America,  he 


settled  at  Tionesta,  almost  detached  from  his 
t  coun'rymen.  He  was  aided  in  acquiring  our 


language  by  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Hezekiah 
May,  who  spoke  German,  and  Thomas  O. 
Morgan.  Friends  soon  followed  him  from 
Germany,  about  in  the  following  order:  — 
Jacob  Wenk,  (  who  settled  beside  him,)  John 
Sliellhouse,  Bernard  Bush  and  Henry  Eich- 
enburg.  Then  came  Nicholas  Matha,  George 
j j  Babendorf ;  Henry  Glassner  followed  in  1844; 
a'  ■'  about  the  same  time  came  the  Winegards  ; 
afterwards  in  1848  came  Ferdinand  Smear- 
baugh,  John  Weyant,  Melchor  Holebine,  Hen 
ry  Sipple,  with  their  families.  A  little  later 
Ernest  Belirns,  Rudolph  Kaaman,  Ed  walker 
or  Vockrotli,  founded  a  settlement  on  Tubbs 
Run,  and  the  2  Kopp  families— these  were 
from  the  Province  of  Hanover. 

The  first  coal  mine  in  the  county  actually 
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marked  is  the  Balltown  mine  on  the  waters  of 


Salmon  Creels:.  The  second  coal  mine  was 
opened  by  Vm.  Heath  on  his  farm  about  a 
year  ago.  Another  coal  mine  has  been  opened 
by  Peter  Youngk  on  Coon  Creek. 

Iron  was  manufactured  at  the  Old  Forge  at 
Tionesta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Creels  abou 
1821,  and  carried  to  Pittsburgh  in  boats  an 
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canoes.  Great  quantities  ot  metal  were  man-1 
ufaotured  about  35  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cross  on{ 
Little  Hickory. 

The  history  of  lumbering  in  Forest  would 
be  too  tedious  to  relate.  The  first  mills  were 
those  built  by  Middleton,  just  below  the  Jesse 
Dale  farm  about  1800,  and  one  built  by  Geo 
Siggins  at  the  mouth  of  West  Hickory  in  1803., 
Among  the  early  and  successful  lumbermen 
on  Tionesta  Creek  might  be  barely  mentioned 
Isaac  Ball,  Ford  and  Lacey,  the  May  Brothers, 
Hamilton  Stow,  and  Charles  J.  Fox. 

Gladly  would  I  relate  of  those  who  particin 
pated  in  the  Late  War  from  our  county,  but! 
their  names  are  many,  and  lo !  is  not  all  this 
recorded  in  Bates’  History  of  the  Pa.  Vols.?l 
In  taking  a  retrospective  view,  we  must 
confess  that  the  strides  of  progress  have  not 
been  as  rapid  as  could  be  devoutly  wished,  or 
as  would  seem  warranted  by  our  vast  timber 
and  mineral  resources.  Yet  we  are  justified,; 
in  hoping  greater  sectional  prosperity  at  an! 
early  day,  and  behold  even  now  that  day 
dawns. 
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THE  ALLEGHENY  LUMBERMAN. 
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Picturesque  Character  of  th©  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Backwood§.  * 

Tionesta,  March  2.— One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  types  known  to  backwoods 
life,  the  old-time  lumberman  and  woodchopper 
of  the  Alleghenies,  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  At  the  present  day  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  that  healthful  but  arduous  occupa¬ 
tion  is  but  small  compared  with  the  thousands 
that  labored  in  the  pine  forests  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  pine  forests  of  Pennsylvania 
are  themselves  only  a  memory,  and  the  men 
who  work  in  the  hemlock  woods  come  with  a 
later  epoch  and  newer  methods  of  work.  They 
are  not  of  the  soil,  as  were  the  pioneer  lumber¬ 
men,  but  in  a  great  measure  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  Still,  one  does  meet  quite  frequently  in 
this  part  of  the  State  with  refreshing  specimens 
of  the  old-timers,  retaining  and  faithfully  por¬ 
traying,  although  their  occupation  is  so  nearly 
gone  and  entirely  changed,  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  their  days. 

The  genuine  old-time  woodsman  cannot  be 
mistaken.  He  will  be  seen  in  midwinter  always 
wearing  a  fur  cap.  the  material  of  which  is 
some  long-possessed  trophy  of  his  own  rifle.  He 
wears  no  coat  or  vest,  his  body  and  chest  being 
covered  by  a  heavy  flannel  shirt  of  most  gor¬ 
geous  pattern.  Some  of  the  shirts  are  woven  in 
many-colored  plaids,  often  a  foot  wide.  Trou¬ 
sers  of  some  warm  woollen  goods,  tucked  into  a 
long  pair  of  stockings,  cover  his  legs.  The  stock¬ 
ings  are  often  as  gorgeous  and  vivid  in  hue  as 
the  shirt,  but  a  favorite  combination  is  a  pattern 
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Jcnit  "To"  ternate  red,  white,  and 
around  the  legs,  the  rings  being  an  ii 
width.  The  tops  of  the  stockings  have  . 
iner  or  gathering  strings  run  through  them,  the 
ends  of  the  strings  ending  in  fancy  tassels. 
These  keep  the  stockings  up  and  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  garters.  The  old-time  woodsman 
wears  no  boots  or  shoes  of  leather.  He  thrusts 
his  stockinged  feet  into  “  gum”  shoes  and  defies 
the  cold  and  wet.  He  also  scorns  suspenders, 
or  “  galluses,”  as  he  calls  them. 

“A  feller  can’t  hev  his  shoulders  all  clawed 
up  if  he  wants  to  swing  an  axe  or  pull  a  raft 
oar”  is  the  rule  of  these  forest  craftsmen. 

So  they  support  their  trousers  by  a  knit  wool¬ 
len  belt,  which  not  infrequently  has  tasselled 
ends  hanging  over  the  wearer's  hip,  But  the 
crowning  glory  of  all  this  costume  is  the  scarf 
or  ”  comforter.”  This  is  usually  four  yards 
long  and  always  home-made— the  handiwork  of 
sweetheart,  sister,  mother,  or  wife.  It  is  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  more  gorgeous  than 
the  stockings,  belt,  and  shirt  combined.  When 
a  woodsman  enfolds  himself  in  hi#  scarf  he 
doesn’t  care  what  Old  Boreas  has  to  say. 

Clad  thus,  the  woodsman  is  ready  for  a  shoot¬ 
ing  match,  a  dog  fight,  a  bear  hunt,  a  spelling 
bee,  a  log  chopping,  or  a  “  mourner  meetin’.” 
The  mourner  meeting  is  the  backwoods  re¬ 
vival,  conducted  usually  by  some  strapping, 
lusty-lunged  preacher,  and  generally  at  the 
“  deestric’  ”  schoolhouse.  Everybody  within  a 
circuit  of  five  or  six  miles  attends  the  mourner 
meetings,  and  frequently  a  majority  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  “join  the  mourners”  before  the  re¬ 
vival  is  over.  But  the  steadfastness  of  the 
backwoods  convert  is  evidently  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  for  mourners  of  one  winter  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  mourners  of  the  btext.  This 
doesn't  seem  to  he  looked  upon  as  anything  to 
he  unfavorably  commented  upon;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  regard  it  as  rather  a  commendable 
action,  as  witness  the  boast  of  one  old-time 
woodsman : 

"I  stand  high  in  this  deestrio’,  an’  I  orter.  I 
hen  a  mourner  ev’ry  winter  at  the  mourner 
meetiq’s  for  better’n  forty  yearl” 

As  a  rule  these  untutored  woodsmen  are  an 
honest  and  generous,  although  always  a  bois¬ 
terous,  race,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  being  replaced  by  an  element  so  different, 
for  to  their  sturdy  and  aggressive  character  is 
due.  more  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  the  proud 
place  and  name  western  Pennsylvania  enjoys 
in  the  estimation  of  the  entire  country. 
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WEST  HICKORY  HISTORY. 


Paper  Read  by  3IIss  Justin  a  Siggitss 
Before  the  Schools  of  West  Hickory. 


Indians  'who  traveled  up  and  down 
the  river  in  their  canoes  on  hunting  e.x- 
paditions,  or  on  their  friendly  or  hostile 
visits  to  other  nations,  and  who  camped 
here  in  large  numbers  during  the  winter.' 
There  were  then  no  open  fields,  no  hous¬ 
es  and  no  villages  anywhere  in  all  this 
valley  of  the  Allegheny  river.  There 
were  no  settlements  even  where  Frank¬ 
lin  or  Warren  or  Oil  City  are  uow.  All 
was  an  unbroken  forest.. 

And  now  yon  may  imagine  the  first 
white  man  that  we  know  ot  coming  here 
which  was  in  1774.  His  name  was”  Zeis- 
burger  and  he  came  from  a  Moravian 
settlement  down  near  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  missionary  and  went  all  over  the 
country  from  one  Indian  tribe  to  an¬ 
other,  teaching  them  the  gentle  ways  of 
Christianity  and  trying  to  break  up  their 
savage  customs.  Now,  when  the  Indians 
were  sober,  they  always  treated  the  mis¬ 
sionary  very  kindly,  but  sometimes 
they  would  get  whisky  from  the  setlers 
in  far  away  places  and  then  the  Lraye 
missionery  had  to  look  out  for  his  safety, 
foi  whiskey  is  as  bad  for  Indians  as  white 
men,  and  when  they  were  drunk  they 
were  like  demons,  forgetting  all  the 
kindnesses  their  good  friend  had  shown 
them.  Ziesburger  came  to  Hickory 
from  visiting  the  tribes  up  the  river,  aud 
here  he  built  a  log  house,  where  he 
preached  to  the  peaceable  Indians  who 
lived  here.  Some  day  we  hope  to  know' 
just  wdiere  this  first  church  of  Hickory 
stood. 

The  earliest  surveying  in  Warren  and 
Forest  counties  was  done  in  I794-G,  over 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  surveyors 
"  ho  go  out  through  our  woods  nowa¬ 
days  often  find  big  old  trees  with  the 
records  of  this  early  surveying  still  upon 
them.  The  year  that  the  trees  are 
blazed  a  thin  growth  grows  over  the 
scar  and  this  is  repeated  for  every  year, 
and  so  by  continuing  these  layers,  w’e 
can  tell  exactly  when  the  blaze  w'hs  made. 

It  was  probably  forty  years  after  the 
missionary  Zeisburger  left,  before  any 
other  white  men  came  here.  And  it  was 
by  these  first  settlers  of  about  1815,  that 
the  first  clearing  was  done,  so  it  w'as  not 


Miss  Morrow  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
about  the  early  history'  of  our  little  town 
and  I  hope  I  shall  tell  you  such  things  as 
wfill  be  interesting  to  you  : 

To  begin  with— You  must  imagine  all 
this  beautiful  valley  one  thick,  unbroken 
forest,  where  thousands  of  deer  broused 
among  the  trees,  wheic  man;/  beais 
roamed  about,  and  where  w'olves  howled 


by  night,  and  which  was  visited  l>v  tribes 


quite  all  forest  when  iny  grandfather,  in 
1818  George  Siggins,came  here  to  live.  He 
w'as  of  Scotch -Irish  family  and  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  with  his  faiher  / 
in  1793,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  i 
old.  and  they  settled  in  Center  countv, 
this  State.  When  about  twenty-one  years 
old  he  married  and  came  to  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  going  first  to  Pitbole,  then 
to  a  place  on  the  river  below  Tidioute, 
jthen  over  on  West  Hickory  Creek,  above 
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jj,  where  he  had  a  saw  mill ; 

.1  1818-  he  caine  to  this  place.  Here 
ue  owne.:.  <ul  the  land  comprising  my 
brother’s  farm  and  the  adjoining  farms 
•  '  W.  P.  Siggins  and  A.  J.  Siggins,  his 
farm  having  been  divided  by  his  sons. 
Dn  the  river  bank,  just  in  front  of  W.  P. 
Siggins’  home,  my  grandfather  built  him 
i  two-storv  log  house,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  fine ;  and  later,  when  he 
auilt  a  frame  addition  to  thw,  it  was 
ooked  upon  as  the  most  elegant  resi¬ 
lence  in  all  this  country.  This  frame 
addition  is  still  standing,  though  moved 
rom  the  old  foundation. 

Grandfather  was  an  ambitious  and  in- 
iustrious  man,  and  did  all  be  could  to 
mprove  his  farm  and  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  which  had  been  started.  There  are 
apple  trees  still  living  which  were  plant¬ 
ed  by  him.  They  are  now  crooked  and 
gnarled  and  long  since  fruitless.  Among 
other  improvements  was  the  digging  of 
an  irrigating  canal  to  water  the  dry  hill- 
fields  of  his  farm.  This  was  quite  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  for  the  water  was  brought 
from  a  long  distance  up  Siggins  run. 
You  all  know  this  old  canal,  where  every 
spring  you  go  to  gather  arbutus,  just  as 
the  little  boys  and  girls  did  in  the  spring¬ 
times  long  ago.  A  green  old  trough  car¬ 
ried  the  water  across  the  littlo  valley 
there.  This  trough  was  made  of  hol¬ 
lowed  out  logs  and  was  held  up' by  stout 
derricks  built  ot  smaller  logs.  It  took 
the  trunks  of  several  tall  trees  to  reach 
across  the  valley. 

Later,  as  the  settlement  grew,  grand¬ 
father  had  a  little  meeting-house  built 
which  stood  about  where  the  gasometer 
of  the  Forest  Gas  Co.  stands  now.  After 
many  vicisitudes,it  now  forms  part  of  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Riker  lives.  Of 
course  there  was  a  school  house,  and  it 
*  stood  on  the  little  rise  of  ground  across 
the  run  from  my  father’s  old  blacksmith 
shop  which  many  of  you  boys  have  visit¬ 
ed.  This  first  schoolhouse  was  built  of 
logs,  and  the  windows  had  oiled  paper  in 
place  of  glass,  and  it  was  furnished  with 
slab  benches.  An  educated  Mulatto 
named  George  Sand  was  hired  to  teach  in 
the  littlo  schoolhouse.  And  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  men  of  the  community  to 
gather  there  often  to  debate  on  various 
k  questions  ;  you  see  in  those  days  when 
V  schooling  was  so  hard  to  got,  they  made 
the  very  best  of  every  chance.  This 
g[l  schoolhouse  was  after  a  while  replaced  by 
ill  another,  and  by  and  by  a  third  was  built 
just  across  the  road  from  this  last  one. 
Ifl  While  I  am  telling  vou  about  our  schools 
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lieve  the  next  schoolhouse  built  was  the 
red  and  white  one  on  the  King  Farm, now 

used  as  a  barn;  but  for  several  terms  I  at¬ 
tended  school  held  in  three  d.fterent  old 
houses  left  standing  on  the  Hicko  y 
Farm  after  the  oil  excitement.  So  tin 
pleasant  schoolhouse  is  the  eighth  one  ot 

our  town.  ,, 

Now,  we  will  go  back  again  to  the  time 

of  my  grandfather.  A  vital  question  with 
the  pioneers  of  Hickory  was  that  oi  pro¬ 
visions  for  their  families-tor  there  were 
no  towns  anywhere  near  where  tea  c-ofieo 
or  sugar  could  be  bought,  or  any  ot  these 
things  which  they  coiud  not  t  a'se  on 
their  farms,  so  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  go  away  off  to  Erie  or  Pittsburg  to  buy  j 
|  such  things.  Every  winter  grandfather; 
drove  to  Erie  to  bring  home  provisions 
for  his  own  family  and  tor  bis  neig  ois. 

In  summertime  when  the  river  was  low  | 

the  pioneers  could  go  to  Pittsburg  in  ca-  j 
noes,  and  bring  back  such  things  as  weie  | 
necessary.  We  may  be  sure  that  they  ; 
brought  nothing  they  could  easily  do 
without.  This  no  doubt  seems  strange  to 
1  you  who  Tan  buy  cafutylTt  several  stores 
right  by  your  homes.  Although  I  can 
remember,  and  I  am  not  so  very  old,  of 
!  o-oing  with  my  lather  and  mother  to 


Trunkeyville  to  buy  groceries- 

In  those  early  springtimes  the  rafts 
passed  by  on  their  way  to  Pittsburg- just 
as  they  do  now,  tor  it  was  in  the  lumber 
business  that  the  early  settlers  made 
their  money,  and  many  ot  tiiem  became 
I  quite  well-to-do,  though  hi  those  dajs 
there  was  almost  no  money  in  circulation 
here.  These  raftmen  nearly  always 
walked  home  from  Pittsburg  carrying 
their  provisions  on  their  backs,  and  they 
made  the  trip  in  three  or  lour  days  time. 

But  about  1820  some  enterprising  men  ■ 
commenced  to  run  kepl-boats  up  liom  1 
Pittsburg.  They  were  small  boats  poled 
by  mer,  and  they  delivered  goods  as  far  j 
up  the  river  as  Warren,  for  since  the  be-  | 
ginning  of  the  century  settlements  had 
been  started  at  points  along  the  rivei. 
About  ton  years  later,  in  1830  perhaps, 
they  improved  matters,  and  used  little 
steamboats!  when  the  water  was  high 
enough,  but  when  the  river  was  low  they 
again  used  larger  keel-boats  pulled  by 
three  or  foUr  horses,  and  they  had  quite 
a  tow-path  along  t  e  shore.  As  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  settlements  the  keel- 
boat  men  blew  a  horn  lustily,  and  this 
was  a  signal  for  all  the  little  boys  and 
girls  of  the  place, and  maybe  the  big  folks 
too,  to  run  hilter-skilter  to  see  the  tun. 
You  can  imagine  what  excitement  it 
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was  for  the  youngsters  of  that  time. 


boat-landing  was  near  where  the  pump-  j 
station  is  now.  The  steam- boats  did  not 
stop  running  till  in  the  70's,  so  one  of  my 
earliest  remembrances  is  seeing  a  little 
white  boat  puffing  up  the  river  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  but  this  one  boat, 
but  my  eldest  sister  can  recall  seeing  as  | 
many  as  seven  keel-boats  in  sight  at  one  I 
time. 

At  about  this  period  or  our  history  two 
great  events  canto  to  break  up  the  quiet 
of  this  retired  place.  Civil  war  broke  out 
and  many  of  the  young  men  went  to  join 
the  army.  It  is  is  hard  for  us  to  know 
what  these  dark  years  meant  to  them, and 
to  those  who  were  left  behind,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  might  be  happening  to  their 
soldiers  far  away,  there  being  no  tele- 
:  graph  to  keep  them  posted,  and  letters 
and  news  traveled  slowly.  And  right  in 
j  the  midst  of  this  came  another — the  dis- 
j  covery  of  oil, which  soon  made  the  history 
i  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  different 
from  that  of  almost  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 

There  had  been  for  years  places  whe.ie 
oil  oozed  out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  the  Indians  used  to  gather  it  from 
some  of  the  streams;  but  it  was  not  til!  a 
j  man  named  Drake  drilled  for  oil  that  it 
was  known  that  all  this  country  had  an 
underground  stratum  of  petroleum,  or 
Seneca  oil,  as  it  was  called  after  the  tribe 
j  of  Indians  who  first  used  it. 

The  oil  enterprise  developed  slowly  for 
a  while,  wells  being  “kicked  down'here 
and  there  itt  various  places.  The  first  one 
here  was  drilled  by  foot-power  on  the 
river  benk  just  across  from  tins  school- 
house.  But?  this  happened  a  few  years 
]  before  the  war. 

j  Then  in  1S34  came  the  great  excitement 
which  we  can  compare  very  reasonably 
I  with  the  gold  excitement  in  California  in 
’49,  or  with  that  other  more  familiar  to 
t  you,— the  Klondike  lover  of  1S97-8.  When 
I  it  was  known  that  oil  was  here  in  some 
quantity,  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
1  couu try  to  invest,  and  land  became  of 
great  value,  the  poorest  old  scrub-oak 
farmes  selling  for  fabulous  pr  ices. 

It  was  in  ’C6  that  West  Hickroy  was  at 
high  tide.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  farm  of  Col.  Carter!  Now  I 
will  try  to  tell  you  what  it  looked  like 
during  tiro  excitement.  There  suddenly 
1  grew  upta  city  of  little  board  shanties, 
with  a  population  of  500  There  were  a 
numbered  r.otels  to  accommodate  the 
constant  flood  of  visitors  Just  across 
the  road,  was  the  Bay  State  House,  and 
farther  down  the  road  and  up  in  the  flats 
beyond  were  the  Hickory  Farm  Hotel, 


j  the  West  Hickory  Hotel,  the  Allegheny’ 
Hotel,  the  Wicks  House  ancl  numerous 
boarding  houses.  Those  who  came  wore 
a  strange  lot  of  adventurers  with  a  few 
good  business  men  among  them  ;  but  all 
had  the  wildest  hopes  of  success.  But 
these  hopes  were  not  realized.  Far  from 
it.  And  when  you  see  out  in  the  woods 
along  West  Hickory  creek,  old  deserted 
oil  wells,  you  may  know  that  they  stand 
as  monuments  to  lost  fortunes  and  buried 
ho  es,  and  a  hope  is  never  so  thoroughly 
'  buried  as  when  it  rests  at  the  bottom  of 
an  oil  well.  Indeed,  these  men  left  many 
dollars  lost  in  our  forest  for  every  one 
they  took  away  with  them.  After  a  while 
the  tide  turned  toward  Fagundus,  and 
the  little  board  houses  were  torn  down 
and  packed  off  to  the  new  oil  .field.  I 
believe  it  was  just  about  this  time  that 
the  railroad  was  built  here;  it  was  known 
as  the  Warren  and  Franklin  Railroad. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  Hickory. 
Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  , 
about  my  father,  who  was  “Uncle  | 
George”  to  all  the  country  ’round.  I  am  j 
sure  many  of  you  have  heard  that  he  was  j 
a  very  good  man,  but  you  may  not  know 
what  a  great  hunter  he  was,  and  what  an  j 
|  interesting  life  he  had  here  in  the  early 
l  days.  When  my  grandfather  came  here 
I  father  was  a  little  fellow  eight  or  nine 
I  j’ears  old.  They  esme  ever  the  hills  from 
:  the  creek  along  an  Indian  trail  which  led 
1  down  through  our  run  meadow,  aud 
there  in  the  valley  was  an  Indian  camp, 
but  red-men  were  a  common  sight  to  the' 
little  folks  of  that  day  and  I  suppose  my 
lather  was  not  at  all  frightened  to  seo 
them.  Any  way  the  Indians  who  lived 
here  were  quite  friendly.  When  father  | 
j  was  a  young  man  the  hunting  here  was  j 
at  its  best,  and  with  one  long-barreled  / 
flint-lock  rifle  alone  he  killed  full  a 
thousand  deer.  My  brother  has  this  old 
rifle  now.  I  suppose  there  is  no  telling 
the  number.of  deer  and  bear  and  wolves 
/  that  my  father  killed  ;  and  in  the  fall  he  | 
and  his  brother  James  used  to  take  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  Pittsburg  firm  to  furnish  | 
them  with  a  certain  number  of  deer,  and  . 
the  “saddles,”  or  hind  quarters,  and  the  | 
hides  were  shipped  to  Pittsburg  in  the 
early  spring.  My  older  sisters  can  recall  | 
a  little  log  shed  which  stood  back  of  our  j 
house  where  in  cold  weather  there  would  ] 
often  be  as  many  as  a  dozen  deer 
hanging  up  by  (heir  heels.  Aud  now  I  j 
will  teil  some  bear  stories.  One  time  j 
my  father  and  another  great  hunter  went 
Oat  for  deer.  They  went  away  into  the 
woods  and  then  separated,  one  going  tc  ’ 
tli e  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  to  head  | 
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uie  (Jeer.  Father  was  "going  aleng 
quietly  when  there  before  him  stood  a 
huge  bear.  He  shot  at  once  and  the  old 
lellow  rolled  over  apparently 'dead.  Now 
a  good  hunter  always  reloads  his  gun  as 
soon  as  it  is_diselTaTgcd.  so  white  my  fa¬ 
ther  was  measuring  out  his  powder,  and 
ramming  eown  the  wad,  his  friend  came 
running  up  and  laughing  very  hard  so 
he  couldn’t  speak,  but  he  waved  liis  arm 
in  warning,  bn l  too  late,  for  before  ray 
father  could  dodge,  (he  great,  bloody 
paw  of  the  bear  gave  him  a  slap  on  his 
face.  Kut  that  was  die  old  fellow’s  last 
effort  and  lie  was  soon  dead.  Another 
time  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  w  re 
bringing  a  canoe  load  of  corn  from  afield 
on  Green  island,  when  in  tho  river  they 
saw  a  big  bear.  They  went  for  it  and  af¬ 
ter  a  hard  light  they  killed  it  with  their 
pike-polos,  and  landed  their  corn  and  Mr. 
Bear  safe  on  shore. 

Father  was  such  a  bold  and  fearless 
hunter  that  mother  was  always  in  great 
anxiety  while  lie  was  off  in  the  woods. 
Once  he  came  bogie  with  his  vest  and 
shirt  in  rags,  torn  in  a  struggle  with  a 
big  wounded  buck.  Now,  there  are 
many  stories  like  this, jbut  I  cannot  take 
more  of  your  time.  BfltI  hope  you  will 
remember  that  you  are' to  make  the  future 
history  of  this  little  town,  and  though 
you  cannot  go  out  into  the  forest  and  kill 
bear  and  wolves,  yet  are  there  braver 
tilings  for  you  to  do  in  driving  out  shame 
and  wickedness  from  our  little  village. 
Will  you  not  try  to  be  good  and  true  men 
and  women  like  those  who  long  ago  did 
so  much  for  this  place?  Then  will  you 
ho  remembered  manyjyears  from  now  as 
those  who  lived  in  honest  effort  for  the 
good  of  their  neighbors;  and  s<a,of  all  I  lie, 
world. 
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